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EDITORIAL 


At Philadelphia the other day the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States elected its thirty-fourth 
President. The roster on the opposite page, listing him 
with all his predecessors, deserves a thoughtful perusal 
as a commentary on the Association's basic purpose and 
accomplishment. What is most impressive about this 
body’s succession of chairmen 1s their representative 
character. While it would hardly be a compliment to 
our brilliant executives to call them, with all their aca- 
demic graces, a cross section of our membership, their 
interests and their fields of endeavor have been notably 
parallel to those of general classical activity in our 
States in the years since 1907. 


This table of names suggests a point or two to the 
statistically minded. Eight women have held the presi- 
dency, but none until 1918. Was the Association wait- 
ing for the authority of the federal Constitution before 
selecting a woman executive? The geographical dis- 
tribution seems more significant. If the presidency re- 
flects local loyalty to classical education, then we may 
understand why Philadelphia and her environs have 
supplied more than a third of the Presidents. New 
York has been the home of seven, of whom five repre- 
sent New York City. The five Maryland Presidents 
were all from Baltimore. New Jersey has given two, the 
District of Columbia three, and Pennsylvania exactly 
half, seventeen, including the only one ever to be 
chosen twice and the only one who moved while hold- 
ing office. There has been also only one who died in his 
period of service. 


Their broad range of activities makes our Presidents 
hard to classify, but we see names of Greek scholars, 
names of Latin scholars, teachers in public schools, 
teachers in private schools, names that mean to us a 
grammarian, a poet, an archaeologist, a supervisor, an 
editor, a headmaster, a Lucretian, a palaeographer, an 


art critic, a text critic, a literary critic, even a school 
principal. Some came to the office from the largest 
institutions, some from the smallest. We recognize a 
Democratic committeeman and a Republican ward 
chairman, and those who have led hot fights for edu- 
cational liberalism stand side by side with those ready 
to die for established codes. Some were made President 
in homage to their long records of academic achieve- 
ment, others because they gave promise of the attain- 
ments which came later. 


These scholars, these teachers, these captains of ours 
have had in common little but their constant devotion 
to their profession and its enterprises and ideals. They 
have represented us before the learned world, before 
the schools, and before the public. They have done 
more than any thirty-four individuals to codify for us 
our own professional standards. Perhaps it is simpler to 
put it negatively: without these thirty-four we could 
hardly lay claim to being a profession at all. 


We have seen ideals of scholarship fade and wilt in 
great segments of the educational panorama. We find 
many a community in which the only intellectual life 
recognizable is that directed by members of our pro- 
fession. Yet even in the strongholds our salt has lost 
some of its savor. There is no group in America so 
ready to profit from professional solidarity as ourselves. 
There was never a time when a group of similar size 
had so weighty a responsibility in the educational 
scheme, or so compelling a reason for holding securely 


to high standards of hard work. 


These Presidents have had another consistent interest 
in their devotion to CLASSICAL WEEKLY, whose policies 
they have shaped, whose resources they have coddled, 
and whose index pages testify to the significance of 
their contributions. When CLASSICAL WEEKLY is paid 
a compliment today, it is shared with these thirty-four; 
and it would be less than human to deny that 
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CLASSICAL WEEKLY enjoys compliments, especially those 
rich and heartening compliments which come in the 
form of offers of cooperation. CLASSICAL WEEKLY does 
not forget the debt owed to our Presidents and the en- 
lightened devotion that elected them. 

CLASSICAL WEEKLY has outgrown its boundaries. A 
glance at its mailing-list shows that. It will never out- 
grow the code of professionalism woven for it by those 
who have come from the schools, colleges, universities, 
villages, and cities of New York, New Jersey, Pennsy]- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia to preside over the Association which gave 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY its life and its essential character. 


A FEW WORDS ON WORDS 


The academic year just being concluded may in time 
prove memorable for having pointed the way to the 
revival of interest in the study of classical languages. 
If it does, the historian of the future, looking back for 
an explanation of the change in attitude toward 
linguistic studies, may find the explanation in three 
influences that have been developing steadily during 
recent years. Since 1937 they have found articulate 
expression in tendencies that assume the proportion of 
movements. 


First among these phenomena is the interest in the 
science of semantics. Now the study of meanings, as 
I. A. Richards so often reminds his reader, has long 
engaged the attention of serious-minded scholars. An- 
other book on the subject, had one been released by 
Richards or Ogden or Jespersen, would unquestionably 
have been welcomed by students of language. It may 
properly be asked however whether any single work of 
mature scholarship could signify | as much concerning 
the trend of popular interests as did the reception ac- 
corded to Stuart Chase’s Tyranny of Words. That the 
subject of meanings should have captured the imagina- 
tion of an amateur who had heretofore been concerned 
largely with problems in economics and technics was in 
itself surprising; but that the book in which he dealt 
with these matters should have become a best-seller 1s 
even more so. 


Second among the signs of change is the growing 
realization of the role of language in the higher mental 
processes. The importance of accurate symbols in think- 
ing, underscored as it was last year by Professor Judd in 
his Education as the Cultivation of the Higher Mental 
Processes, finds ample justification in data independently 
arrived at by psychologists of many schools. 


Finally, there is the now familiar criticism of con- 
temporary higher learning voiced by Mortimer Adler 
and President Hutchins. Although one may reject their 
judgments and the proposals growing out of those 


judgments for falling short of presenting a satisfactory 
blueprint for the revision of practices in colleges and 
universities, the fact remains that they call in clearly 
audible terms for a revival of classical studies. 


These three phenomena may appear to be distantly 
related to one another, but they all have this in com- 
mon, namely, that they call attention to the handicaps 
which attend any effort to work with abstract terms 
unless one is able to employ words in ways that reflect 
an understanding of their precise meanings. Such pre- 
cision in understanding or usage is not to be arrived 
at through the frequent consultation of the dictionary, 
Who, indeed, goes to the trouble of interrupting the 
continuity of his reading or speech by looking for the 
meaning of a word which he thinks he understands? 
The mastery of meanings can be derived only from an 
acquaintance with the natural history of words. 


What remains to be seen is how long a period of 
tume must elapse before the realization of these facts 
will affect the professional curricula of those who are 
being prepared for the teaching of English and of the 
social studies in secondary and colleges. 


JosepH G. COHEN 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The thirty-second annual meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States was held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


April 28 and 29, 1939. 


The first session was opened at 3:35 P.M. in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the Hotel, with Miss Mildred 
Dean presiding in the absence of President Hadzsits 
who was recovering from a serious illness. After a wel- 
come by Dr. Gummere on behalf of the local com- 
mittee the following papers were read: On Reading the 
Dactylic Hexameter, by Professor Roland G. Kent, 
oe of Pennsylvania; The Rhetorical Question, 
by John S. Kieffer, St. John’s College, Annapolis; The 
Essential Feananie of Martial’s Satire, by Professor 
Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsylvania State College; Men- 
ander’s Place by Current Standards, by Professor L. 
Arnold Post, Haverford College; Julius Caesar’s Early 
Career, by Professor Lily Ross Taylor, Bryn Mawr 


College. 


The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer and the 
Executive Committee, summarized elsewhere in_ the 
account of this meeting, were read and approved. Com- 
mittees on Nominations and Resolutions were appoint- 
ed. The report of the Editor of Classical Weekly 
showed the number and origin of books reviewed, the 
geographical distribution of the reviewers, and the 
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relative amount of space given to each department in 
the current volume. 

Dr. Merle M. Odgers, President of Girard College, 
presided at the annual dinner in the Crystal Ballroom. 
President Frank Aydelotte of Swarthmore College, 
President W. W. Comfort of Haverford College, 
President Marion Edwards Park of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Provost Josiah H. Penniman, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, of 
the Catholic University of America, spoke on the im- 
portance of the Classics in education. 

Professor Lane Cooper, of Cornell University, de- 
livered the principal address, Our Plato. 

The Saturday program was begun in the Crystal 
Ballroom at g:30 A.M. with Professor Casper J. 
Kraemer, Jr. presiding. The following papers were 
read: Caesar’s Art of War, by Lt. Col. Donald Arm- 
strong, U.S.A., George Washington University; 
Vocabulary Burden in College Latin, by Professor W. 
L, Carr, Columbia University; Words and Their Ways 
in Latin Classes, by Mildred Dean, Supervisor of Latin, 
Washington; Classical Education in Britain, by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Highet, Columbia University. 

At 11:30 A.M. the following conferences were held: 
The Status of Latin in the Public Schools of the State 
of Pennsylvania, Professor E. H. Heffner, University 
of Pennsylvania, presiding; What is the Catholic 
School Doing for the Classics?, Sister Maria Walburg, 
College of Chestnut Hill, presiding; The Influence of 
Examinations Upon the Teaching of Latin, Professor 
Whitney J. Oates, Princeton University, presiding. 

At 1:00 P.M. The William Penn Charter School 
entertained members of the Association, and their 
friends, at luncheon. 


At 2:30 P.M. the afternoon session began, with 
Professor James Stinchcomb presiding. The following 
papers were read: The Writing on the Wall, by Pro- 
fessor Ethel H. Brewster, Swarthmore College; Cleo- 
patra’s War Chest, by Professor T. R. S. Broughton, 
Bryn Mawr College; The Political Significance of the 
Forum Augustum, by Professor Henry T. Rowell, Yale 
University; New Light From Olynthus on the Greek 
House and City Planning, by Professor David M. 
Robinson, Johns Hopkins University. 


The meeting: adjourned at 4:30 P.M. after hearing 
the following Committee reports: 


NOMINATIONS 


The Nominating Committee, composed of W. L. 
Carr, Howard Comfort, and Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., 
reported through the Chairman, Professor Carr, as 
follows : 

President: Robert H. Chastney, Townsend Harris 
High School, New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Sister Maria Walburg, College of 


Chestnut Hill; Miss Edna White, Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City. 

Members of the Executive Committee: From New 
York, Miss Elizabeth H. Haight, Vassar College; 
Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., New York University; Jacob 
Mann, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn; from Pennsyl- 
vania, Miss Mary L. Hess, Liberty High School, Beth- 
lehem; Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; L. R. Shero, Swarthmore College; from New 
Jersey, Norman T. Pratt, Jr., Princeton University; Miss 
Shirley Smith, New Jersey College for Women; from 
Delaware, Miss Julia M. Jones, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington; frora District of Columbia, Miss Mildred 
Dean; from Maryland, L. Ingemann Highby, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Secretary-Treasurer: John F. Gummere, William 
Penn Charter School. 

It was moved and seconded that the Secretary cast 
one ballot for these nominees. This was done, and they 
were declared elected. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Resolved: 

That the Secretary be instructed to convey to Pro- 
fessor George Depue Hadazsits, President of the CAAS, 
to members of the Local Committee on Arrangements, 
and to all persons who have assisted in preparing, in 
participating in, and in assisting with the program, the 
genuine thanks of the Association for the very ex- 
cellent program that has been presented this year; 

that the Secretary also be instructed to convey to the 
management of the Benjamin Hotel the appreciation 
of the Association for the facilities afforded by the 
hotel for mectings and last evening's banquet; 


that the Secretary also be instructed to convey to the 


Overseers of The William Penn Charter School the 


sincere thanks of the Association for the luncheon and 
the facilities which they have so kindly provided here 
today. 
Respectfully submitted, 

John F. Latimer 

James Stinchcomb 

Franklin B. Krauss, Chairman 
April 29, 1939 

These resolutions were adopted on motion. 


SUMMARIZED REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 

The account of the CAAS had a balance of $327.03 
on April 25, 1938. Expenditures amounted to $1170.57, 
receipts to $1473.03, leaving a balance of $302.46. 

The account of CW had a balance of $102.24 on 
April 25, 1938. Expenditures amounted to $2182.66, 
receipts to $2656.32, leaving a balance of $473.66. 

The endowment fund has been increased, by the 
addition of $31.56 in interest, from $1566.54 to 


$1598.10. 
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Interest on a New York Title & Trust Co. Mortgage 
Bond was paid at the rate of 3% during the fiscal year, 
and amounted to $30.00. 


BUSINESS 

The Executive Committee reported as follows: that 
Miss Dean had been appointed to represent the CAAS 
at the Sesquicentennial celebration of Georgetown 
University in May and June, 1939; that a budget for 
the next fiscal year had been adopted; that subventions 
to the Editor ($200) and the Secretary-Treasurer 
($100) had been approved; that Professor Sunchcomb 
had_ been reappointed as Editor-in-Chief; that next 
year’s meeting would be held in New York in connec- 
tion with the World’s Fair; that plans for further co- 
operation with other regional associations were being 
perfected; that a proposal is being considered to transfer 
ownership of CW to the American Philological Asso- 
ciation under terms agreeable to both Associations. 

The following amendment to the constitution of the 
CAAS, which was presented last year, was duly ap- 
proved: Article III, Section 1 of the Constitution 1s 
amended to read: 

The Officers of the Association shall be a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee for each State in the Association and for the 
District of Columbia (except that the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania shall have three members each, 
and New Jersey two) and a Secretary-Treasurer. These 
officers shall be elected on the second day of the annual 
meeting. 

Joun F. GUMMERE, SECRETARY- TREASURER 


REVIEWS 


Antioch on-the-Orontes. Vol. II. The Excavations 
1933-1936. Edited by RicHarp STILLWELL. Contribu- 
tors: W. A. Campbell, Nabih A. Faris, Glanville 
Downey, Jean Lassus, Donald N. Wilber. Pages vu, 
212, 78 figures, g plans, and 30 plates. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton 1938 $22. 

The first period of the excavations conducted at 
Antioch by Princeton University with the support of 
the Baltimore, Worcester, and Fogg Art Museums, was 
successfully completed at the end of 1936. The topo- 
graphical exploration of Antioch and its vicinity and 
the location of important areas to be excavated in the 
future formed the objective of the first five years of 
work at the site (1932-1936). A number of excavations 
and of trial trenches have already revealed the location 
of the island on which the principal part of the city 
was built, the main street and the cemeteries of the 
city, and at the same time brought to light a wealth 
of art objects, typical of large and important sites. The 
results of this work are briefly outlined in the first 
chapter of the volume (entitled “Outline of the Cam- 
paigns,” 1-4), and are further illustrated by two ex- 


cellent plans. A glance at these plans will suffice to 
indicate the immensity of the site and of the project 
and will prove the wisdom of the plan for the publica- 
tion by the Editing Committee. In accordance with 
that plan and in sg present volume are published some 
of the monuments which have been completely exca- 
vated, and in catalogue form are described and illus- 
trated many of the objects found in the course of the 
excavations. Thus a good deal of the material has be- 
come available to those who are interested in the art, 
archaeology and history of that part of the world. 


The second chapter, contributed by Jean Lassus 
(5-44), describes fully a church of cruciform plan dis- 
covered accidentally in the spring of 1934 and com- 
pletely cleared since then. The church is situated be- 
yond the limits of the ancient city at a distance of 400 
meters from the right bank of the river. It is composed 
of a central square chamber and four oblong halls 
attached to its four sides like the arms of a cross. These 
halls, referred to in the inscriptions on their mosaic 
floors as “exedrae,” open on the square chamber and 
apparently were used for assembly, but also for burial 
purposes since a number of graves were found below 
their floors. Two graves were also discovered in the 
square central chamber near the foundations of a plat- 
form. The author believes that this platform could have 
served as an altar, and this belief is strengthened by a 
similar arrangement in the church of St. Sergius at 
Rusafa. But the construction of that platform recalls also 
the “ambons” found in the middle of the naves of 
Byzantine churches in Greece. Various annexes were 
built around the main cruciform edifice and of these 
the most interesting is a baptistry of the Syrian type 
with its dependent halls. The erection of the cruciform 


church is placed about 379 or 380 A.D. 


The author identifies the church as the martyrion of 
St. Babylas, built by the bishop Meletius before his 
death in 381, the only church built beyond the limits 
of the city. This identification is strengthened by the 
discussion of the evidence by Downey in a chapter en- 
titled “The Shrines of St. Babylas at Antioch and 
Daphne” (45-48). The identification seems probable 
although the evidence—a statement of St. John 
¢ hrysostom (De Sancto Babyla, 3, P.G. 50, 533) and 
a sarcophagus found in the square central chamber— 
is not entirely definite. The word yeirwy could indicate 
the proximity of the grave, and the word épocKyvos 
could imply a burial in the same church and not neces- 


sarily in the same tomb. And this seems to be indi 


cated by the statement of Sozomen (H.E. VII, 10, P.G. 
67, 1441) that Meletius was buried riv 
BaBvAa rot paprvpos. Whatever the identification, the 
cruciform church at Kaoussie is very interesting and it 
is excellently described and illustrated. In the plan we 
note that two rooms are indicated by the same num- 
ber 10. 
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Jean Lassus also describes (95-147) the large villa 
at Yakto, cleared in 1932 and 1933, in which was dis- 
covered the “Hunt mosaic” described in the first 
volume of the publication. The villa was originally built 
in the third century A.D., was in use during the fourth 
century and was repaired and added to in the fifth, 
when its Moor level was raised. It is composed of three 

“ensembles” or groups of rooms—differentiated in the 
text as I, II, III, but not indicated in the plan—separ- 
ated by a broad corridor. One of these “ensembles” was 
the private section of the villa, used by the family, 
while the other two served for banquets and entertain- 
ments. Because of this ample arrangement for enter- 
tainment the author calls the edifice “Villa de Plais- 
ance.” Perhaps the most interesting part of the build- 
ing is a cruciform domed hall in group II. The hall 
recalls strongly not only the entrance halls of the 
thermae but also Persian buildings like the temple near 
Gira. The floors of the rooms of the villa were covered 
with mosaics. The edifice in its asymmetry and the 
loose grouping of its parts is nearer to the palaces of 
Oriental type than to the type of villa usual at Antioch. 
It is probable that the villa was destroyed and aban- 
doned at the beginning of the sixth century. 


“The Plateau of Daphne and its springs and the 
water system leading to Antioch” are discussed by Don- 
ald N. Wilber (49-56). The plateau, six kilometers 
southwest of Antioch, possesses abundant sources of 
water. Three of its springs supplied the two aqueducts 
which brought water to Antioch. The older aqueduct 
seems to have been constructed during the reign of 
Caligula and after the earthquake of 37 A.D. (per 
Malalas 243-10-21). The second apparently was be- 
gun by Trajan and was completed by Hadrian. Both 
were kept in repair throughout the period of Justinian 
and at least one of them was in use to the end of the 
twelfth century. Their repairs provide a sequence of 
construction methods which could be used in deter- 
mining the dates of the different types of construction 
found in the city. The course of the aqueducts is traced 
in the valley and their entrance in the northern section 
of the city is determined. This account of the water 
system is concise and well documented, but we believe 
that a few drawings and sections of channels especially 
would have added considerably to the clarity of the 


description. 


Wilber also discusses (57-94) the theater at Daphne, 
discovered and partially cleared in 1934 and 1935. Two 
periods in the life of the theater are indicated by its 
remains. It seems that the theater was constructed 
shortly after the last quarter of the first century and it 
was in use until 341 A.D. when it was ruined by a 
severe earthquake. Its orchestra during this period 
apparently was also used for naumachiae. The second 
period began shortly after the destruction of 341 and 
extended perhaps through the reign of Tiberius II 


(578-582 a.D.). The cavea rose to a height of 20 meters 
above the level of the orchestra, had a radius of 53 
meters and could accommodate about 6000 spectators. 
The different parts of the theater are fully discussed 
and illustrated, and their changes and repairs through- 
out the long period of their use are carefully estab- 
lished. The discussion of the carved architectural frag- 
ments leads the author to conclude that the standards 
of craftsmanship in architectural carving for the dis- 
trict were established at Antioch. 

The discussion of these isolated monuments is fol- 
lowed by a detailed description of the Greek, Latin 
and Kufic inscriptions found thus far at the site and 
by catalogues of the sculpture and of the mosaics. The 
sculptured fragments are illustrated in 22 excellent 
plates and are briefly described. Of the mosaics dis- 
covered thus far, those with figured panels are included 
in the catalogue, are briefly but very succinctly de- 
scribed and are illustrated by numerous line drawings 
and by excellent plates. One of these mosaics is dis- 
cussed especially by Downey (205-212). It dates from 
the first half of the first century A.D. and seems to bear 
resemblance to a painting of Ge with the karpoi de- 
scribed by John of Gaza. The full discussion of the 
mosaics and of the sculpture and the description of 
other objects such as coins, pottery, jewelry, etc., are 
reserved for future volumes. Scholars will welcome with 
enthusiasm the present volume which forms an im- 
portant and timely contribution to our knowledge of 
the art and archaeology of Antioch and its vicinity. 


Georce E. Mytonas 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Technique of Exposition in Roman 
Comedy. By Donatp Eucene Fievps. Pages iii, 
200. Privately published 1938 (Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Chicago) 


This thesis is another contribution to the large body 
of information about Roman Comedy contributed 
either directly by Professor Prescott or indirectly 
through his students. It has the recognizable stamp of 
thoroughness and good sense. Dr. Fields states clearly 
the object of his investigation and proceeds systematic- 
ally toward it. Some confusion is produced by his at- 
tempt to make a sharp distinction between (a) “the 
presuppositions and their presentation” and (b) “the 
exposition as distinguished from the development and 
the dénouement.” One element of this confusion lies 
in the difficulty of defining the point at which “the 
action” begins. Such a definition is not only difficult: 
it is of no great importance. It would seem therefore 
that the two chapters might have been merged to 
advantage. This would have avoided unnecessary repe- 
tition. The extensive summaries of subject matter are 
essential for the writer in making his study but not so 
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necessary for the reader and when they lead to repeti- 
tion they tend to obscure results. The statement on 
page g2 that there is no significance in the similarity 
between Leo's analysis of the plays and Dr. Fields’ 1s 
open to question. It seems to me that ultimately the 
lists are based on the same criteria and that Leo’s con- 
clusions are valid. Dr. Fields himself finds it impossible 
to ignore the prologues with which Leo deals directly. 

The thesis yields comparatively little by way of 
generalization or important discovery. It does, how- 
ever, furnish complete information assembled in useful 
fashion. The technique or, better, types of technique 
followed in introducing information and information- 
giving characters is important and should be more so 
when subjected to comparison with the methods in 
tragedy. 

C. W. MENDELL 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


Excavations at Olynthus, Part VIII. The 
Hellenic House, a Study of the Houses Found at 
Olynthus with a Detailed Account of Those Exca- 
vated in 1931 and 1934. By Davin M. Rosinson and 
J. Watter GraHaM. Pages xxi, 370, 36 figures, 
1-110 plates. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 
1938 (Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archacol- 
ogy, no. 25) $15 
Dr. Robinson's systematic exploration of residential 

blocks on the north hill of Olynthus has made obsolete 

all previous study of late-fifth- and fourth-century 

Greek private houses. 

The site was laid out in a regular grid-plan with 
broad north-south avenues and uniform cross-streets, 
adjusted where necessary to the contour of Olynthus’ 
two flat hill-tops.! The blocks between avenues A and 
B and between B and C, roughly 300 feet from west to 
east and 120 feet from south to north, were divided 
into two rows of five houses each approximately 60 fect 
square, with party walls between the houses of a row 
and drainage channels separating the rows. There are 
indications that these uniform plots were purchased 
from the state, but the plan is not inflexible; occa- 
sionally part of the ground floor of a house was let as 
a shop, or sold or rented to a neighbor, and in several 
instances two houses have been thrown together by 
the removal of partitions. 

Drs. Robinson and Graham’s analysis of the house 
type may be read conveniently in Part III, The 
Houses: Plan and Rooms (141-219). Their Olynthus 
House has a zpé6vpov ‘porch’ or ‘vestibule’ leading to 
an avAy ‘open court’ with columns or square pillars on 
no, one, two, three or four sides; a ragrds on the north 
side of the court; five to seven rooms on the ground 
floor among which they seek to identify duautyrypia 


1For new accretions to the plan see AJA 43 (1939) 48-9. 


‘living rooms,’ ‘kitchen’ and xazvodoxn ‘flue,’ 
‘storeroom, mpogrds ‘anteroom,’ dydpey “men’s 
(dining) room’; and a second story reached by wooden 
stairs. This arrangement was so standard that the houses 
in single row between avenue A and the west city wall 
and the detached houses (Villa of Good Fortune and 
House of the Comedian) do not show significant 
variation. 

These houses are abundantly illustrated with plans 
and photographs. The special problems, of pillars and 
columns and their bases and capitals, door and window 
openings, stairways, second story and roof, floor and 
wall decoration, receive separate treatment; and certain 
household equipment, altars, bathtubs, basins and 
pedestals, mills and mortars, are likewise examined in 
some detail. The finds of pottery, lamps, terracottas 
and coins have been published in other volumes of this 
lengthening series, and so have the priceless pebble 
mosaics. The now numerous bronzes are reserved for a 
tenth volume now in preparation. 

The most important problem in the division of the 
house into rooms is the identification of the pastas 
(<mapaords?) often referred to in classical contexts, 
Your editor thinks that Dr. Robinson has correctly 
recognized the pastas in the long passage on the north 
side of the court, running east to west, occasionally 
to the entire width of the house. 

In eighteen houses Dr. Robinson discovered a room 
which seemed likely to have been a kitchen, with one 
end apparently barred off by a curious partition, mud 
brick and square wooden pillars. Unable in some in- 
stances to recognize any means of access’ to this area 
and puzzled in many others by the presence of a tub 
at one end of it, Dr. Robinson concluded that it was 
the base of the kitchen flue, xamvoddxyn. The pillars 
would have taken the weight of the roof or a second 
story, while the smoke escaped over the tops of the 
mud-brick curtains. But in AJA 43 (1939) 51-3 Dr. 
Robinson manfully acknowledges that the ‘kitchen’ was 
the oixos, in which we might expect often to find a 
permanent hearth, with kitchen (the erstwhile ‘flue’) 
and bathroom opening from it. 

Dr. Robinson’s belief that the Olynthus house regu- 
larly had a second story (214-219) he has perpetuated 
in 1:200 scale models of block A vi (figure 4) and the 
Villa of Good Fortune (plate 85.1) and in his article 
Haus (cf. cols. 258-9 and figures 4, 5 and 8) in a 
forthcoming Supplementband of Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 
RE, of which Dr. Robinson has kindly sent me a pre- 
print. This theory rests on so-called stairbases of stone, 
identified in eighteen houses ‘with certainty’ (267), 
and on occasional finds thought to have come down 


2“Of the sixty-five completely excavated houses at least 
thirty-two had one or more rooms decorated with painted 
stucco walls” (291); but the statement (ibid.) that exterior 
walls were apparently never plastered is withdrawn in AJA 


43 (1939) 55. 
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from above. But even where discovery of roof tiles in- 
dicates a sloping roof over part of the house, the stair- 
way may have led to a flat roof over another part rather 
than to upper rooms. The literary evidence allows us to 
expect a second story in the classical Greek house, but 
I should prefer to regard it as not yet proved for 
Olynthus on the archaeological evidence. 


Drs. Robinson and Graham have produced a volume 
well worthy of their astonishing material, impeccably 


edited, proof-read and printed. Until Dr. Robinson pub- 


lishes his newer discoveries this will remain the most’ 


important publication of Greek private antiquities. 


Several brief excursus anticipate fuller discussions to 
follow elsewhere. The city walls (39-42) were of mud 
brick on a rubble socle, 3.25 m. wide at the north end 
but apparently only 0.80 m. at the crest of the west 
slope. Any estimate of the population in 348 B.C. 
(42-44) is premature. At least two units of measure 
were used, the Attic-Euboic foot of 0.295+ m. later 
adopted at Rome and the Attic-Aeginetan foot of c. 
0.328 m.; but some buildings do not respond to either. 
Dr. Robinson thinks the Attic-Euboic foot was the 
earlier in use, and was being superseded by the Attic- 
Aeginetan. He has taken considerable space (1-17) to 
review the arguments for and against his identification 
of the site and its destruction date. It seems to me that 
he can well afford to adopt an attitude of haughty in- 
difference to the sceptical. 


Homére et les origines sacerdotales de l’épopée 
grecque. By Cuarces Autran. Part I. Pages 168. 
Editions Denoél, Paris 1938 30 fr. 


“Parmi la masse de travaux qu’a suscités l’épopée 
homérique il n’en est guére qui soient absolument 
dépourvus d’'intérét.” Armed with this opening en- 
couragement, the reviewer has assayed this pamphlet 
of brilliant but inconclusive special pleading. The origin 
of Greek epic verse, the pre-Homeric history of the 
hexameter, the relation of Delphic oracular pronounce- 
ment to Ionian heroic recitative, are all topics as obscure 
as they are absorbing. M. Autran attacks them with 
splendid verve and contagious confidence. He has 
familiarized himself with the late Milman Parry’s 
epochal French dissertation on L’épithéte traditionelle 
dans Homére, but unfortunately has not pursued him 
into the English of his Cambridge (Mass.) maturity. 
Hence instead of following into Parry’s world of oral 
poetry to explain the formulaic character of Greek epic 
verse, M. Autran infers a liturgical and unsecular back- 
ground and thence makes the unavoidable step from 
the indubitable Aegean component of Greek religion to 
the highly debatable Aegean origin of Greek heroic 
verse. Those who have been more attracted by the 
technical phenomena of oral verse can equally well 


argue that they have here the natural and simple ex- 
planation why the hexameter was the sole and in- 
evitable vehicle of all serious expression in pre-literate 
times, whether religious or profane, oracular or narra- 
tive, theological or popular. Between the two claims 
(1) that epic and religious verse coexisted as parallel 
manifestations of oral composition, and (2) that epic 
evolved out of liturgic speech, there is nothing to 
guide us in the immediate evidence or in ancient tradi- 
tion; but for that very reason, the second rests on 
assumption, while the first merely states the super- 
ficially apparent condition of affairs. M. Autran’s thesis 
is accordingly of that highly interesting type which is 
susceptible of argument but incapable of proof; but as 
he argues with truly forensic oratory and a far-reaching 
grasp for evidence his work deserves the attention of the 
Homeric scholar. 


When he reaches the pause marking the end of his 
Part I, M. Autran has coped with epic meter, language, 
and style. In the reviewer's opinion, this first bout is a 
draw. For Part II we are promised a full discussion of 
the personnel of the Homeric epic. Part III will be even 
more spectacular. Hence we await the full development 
of M. Autran’s thesis with genuine and cordial interest. 
He is unpedantic, imaginative, wide of vision, keen in 
pursuit. His flaming and poetic pleading mingles 
pleasures literary, philological, and rhetorical. Only at 
one recurrent threat do we confess to a shudder of 
apprehension. There is clear warning that the Termilae 
of ancient Lycia are to be equated linguistically (and 
probably ethnically) with the Tamils of southern India. 
Perhaps we are wrong, perhaps we are timid; but we 
could enjoy M. Autran’s Homeric speculations more 
peacefully without this Dravidian sword of Damokles. 


Ruys CARPENTER 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


ALEXANDER, CHRISTINE. Greek Vases, Recent Acces- 
sions. The Metropolitan Museum lists three pieces of 
Greek pottery: a Proto-Corinthian black-figured ary- 
ballos with a design of running lions, dated in the first 
quarter of the seventh century B.c.; a small Corinthian 
hydria depicting Herakles killing a centaur, dated 575 
to 550 k.c.; a fragment of a Proto-Attic vase showing 
a lion’s head, dated about 625 p.c. 2 photographs. 
BMM 34 (1939) 98-100 (Salyer) 


AvFIERL, NEREO. Tratano in Ancona. A study of the 
archaeological remains and of the geographical history 
of Ancona, which reveals the importance of Ancona for 
Trajan in the Dacian wars. The establishment of this 
fact explains the significance of some of the artistic 
representations on the column of Trajan, and of the 
inscription on Trajan’s arch dedicated at Ancona in 
115 a.p., which hitherto have been misinterpreted. 
RFIC 16 (1938) 371-5 (l.atimer ) 
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Biecen, E. P. News Items from Athens. The 
‘Sacred House’ at Eleusis; the new Kerameikos Mu- 
seum; excavations of the stadion and in the Altis at 
Olympia; excavations at Siphnos; discovery of a 
Roman mosaic floor at Cnossos, of an important tholos 
tomb, similar to those on the mainland, near Isopata, 
and of an altar in the form of a shrine at Karphi; 
excavations on Ithaca and of prehistoric sites at Chios 
and at Kusura in Anatolia; a necropolis on Naxos and 
one on Skyros; French excavations at Delphi and 
Delos; discovery at Athens of an important fragment 
of a decree concerning Athenian tribute. 

AJA 43 (1939) 124-32 (Walton) 

CAMPBELL, Mary THoRNE. A JVell of the Black- 
figured Period at Corinth. In the later sixth century 
Corinth was no longer exporting as many vases as be- 
fore but her own pottery manufacture continued un- 
diminished, producing many copies and large quantities 
of ware for daily use. Importations appear from Athens, 
Ionia, and possibly Etruria. Catalogue of 247 items. 
Ilustrated. 

Hesperia 7 (1938) 557-611 (Durham ) 

Capps, Epwarp Jr. Pergamene Influence at Corinth. 
“It is the purpose of this paper to discuss certain sculp- 
tures found at Corinth which appear to show Perga- 
mene influence and, in particular, to present a group of 
sculptural fragments which show a curious and unique 
local variation from accepted Pergamene practice.” 
Dating is difficult. Illustrated. 

Hesperia 7 (1938) 539-56 (Durham) 

Cninpe, V. G. The Orient and Europe. The theory 
of the diffusion of civilization from the Orient to 
Europe is supported by recent archaeological investiga- 
tions, which show a definite cultural continuity and 
gradation, starting from the Near East and moving 
north through the Balkans and Central Europe. To the 
Danubian prehistoric periods a tentative chronology, 
based on that of the Near East, can be assigned. 
AJA 43 (1939) 10-26 (Walton ) 

Dinsmoor, W. B. The Lost Pedimental Sculptures 
of Bassae. The pediments of the temple at Bassac, 
contrary to current opinion, were prepared to contain 
sculpture. The fact that no remains were found in the 
excavations indicated that the statues had probably been 
carried off to Rome in antiquity. The criteria for 
identifying these sculptures are established. A Niobid 
youth and maiden now in Copenhagen and the maiden 
in the Terme, which Furtwangler had proved to be 
parts of a pedimental group set up in the Gardens of 
Sallust, conform to these criteria. The restoration pro- 
vides for a central figure of Niobe, with four sons and 
four daughters. They were possibly the work of Calli- 
machus. 

AJA 43 (1939) 27-47 (Walton) 

Kyparisses, N., and THompson, Homer A. A Sanc- 
tuary of Zeus and Athena Phratrios newly found in 
Athens. An altar apparently without a temple, belong- 
ing to a phratry rather than the state. Illustrated. 
Hesperia 7 (1938) 612-25 (Durham) 

LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN, /ixcavations in Samo- 
thrace. North of the circular Arsinoeion a large build- 
ing of c. 500 B.c., rebuilt in the early Hellenistic period, 
was excavated. It consists of a main hall and an adyton. 
A bilingual inscription of c. 200 a.p. (the first cult 
regulation found at Samothrace) shows that it was the 
telesterion or Anaktorion. Near the ‘old’ temple the 
archaic altar was uncovered. Several important inscrip- 
tions were found or purchased, including a fragment of 
a much-discussed Latin document of 124 a.p. 

AJA 43 (1939) 133-45 (Walton) 


Lerat, L. Fouilles de Delphes (1934-1935). An ac- 
count of the excavations in the north section of the 
sanctuary of Apollo. There is little evidence of any 
permanent occupation prior to the Late Helladic period. 
‘the discoveries indicate settlements of three successive 
periods as follows: 1. ‘Mycenaean’ occupation—a village 
flanking the sanctuary. Scant evidence of the use of 
metal. Stone implements numerous; likewise ceramics, 
which are classified according to workmanship and 
form. The remains indicate the worship of Mother 
Earth as mistress of the sanctuary and oracle. 2. ‘Geo- 
metric’ period; a new village built on the ruins of the 
former. The discoveries include ceramics, two bronze 
figurines, and numerous arms of bronze and_ iron. 
3. ‘Archaic’ period: expansion of sanctuary, no longer 
a place of human habitation. Remains of dedicatory of- 
ferings: ceramics and metal objects, but no additions 
of great importance to the later history of the area 
already known from previous discoveries. 

RA 12 (1938) 183-227 (Hulley) 

Loxp, Louis The “Pyramids” of Argolis. Three 
buildings of the fourth century p.c., of identical ground 
plans and similar size, built probably to serve as guard 
houscs to hold small garrisons to control the region 
and resist attacks by minor raiding parties. Pausanias 
is mistaken in considering them as tombs or cenotaphs. 
No reason appears for the pyramidal shape of two of 
them—perhaps the only pyramids in Greece. Illustrated. 
Hesperia 7 (1938) 481-527 (Durham ) 

Watchtowers and Fortresses Argolis. 
The purpose of the Argolid pyramids and similar 
structures is discussed. They fall into three types of 
military building: fortresses, watchtowers, and _patrol- 
stations, and range in date from Mycenean times to the 
fourth century (the pyramids and several others). 
AJA 43 (1939) 78-84 (Walton) 


Lucas, Hans. Neue Abbildungen cntiker Geschiitze. 
A new interpretation of two scenes on a medallion in 
the museum at Lyon depicting the punishment of Amor 
incendiarius. In cach of these scenes is portrayed a 
catapult used by Amor for shooting fire-darts. The in- 
terpretation is supported by a copy of an engraved 
stone in the museum at Berlin. 

RA 12 (1938) 44-48 (Hulley) 

Mustinta, Domenico. The Bust of Augustus found 
at Fundi. Discussion of this and other busts of the 
emperor, with four illustrations. 

Vergilius 1 (1938) 35-37 (McCracken) 

Picarp, Cu. D’un sceau d’Harappa a lanneau d’or de 
Tirynthe. The scene on a seal of Harappa portraying 
a pair of “demon” animals (or masked men?) suggests 
an analogy with the imagery well known in Crete and 
the Aegean and associated with the cult of the goddess- 
mother. Connection with this cult is further suggested 
by other representations on the seal. 

RA 12 (1938) 5-16 (Hulley) 

UtuMan, B. L. The Rome of Augustus. Text of 
an illustrated lecture prepared in connection with the 
Bimillennium, There are thirteen illustrations including 
an unusual one showing a reconstruction of the Ara 
Pacis. 

Vergilius 2 (1939) 23-33 (McCracken) 

Wi, E. Variété: Les ruines d’Aphrodisias en 
Carte. Discoveries of importance in the art and archi- 
tecture of the empire. Especially interesting are the 
numerous decorative sculptures, remarkable for the 
varicty of their subjects. 


RA 12 (1938) 228-35 (Hulley) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled from the American, British, French and 
German weekly, and Italian monthly, bibliographical 
publications, and from books received at the editorial 
offices. Prices have not been confirmed. 


Those who have not written for CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
and who wish to submit sample reviews are urged to 
choose books from this list. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Accius. CroNjJE BurNrorp Earp. A Study of the 
Fragments of Three Kelated Plays of Accius. Pages ix, 
106. (1939) (Dissertation) 

Aeschylus. W. B. Stanrorp. ‘Traces of Sicilian In- 
fluence in Aeschylus. Dublin 1938 (Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Vol. 44, Sect. C, 8) 

.. VAN VEEN. Interpolaties in 
Aeschylus’ Zeven tegen Thebe. Groningen 1938 


Antiphon. Eerste rede. Met vertaling en commen- 
taar door SIMON WIJNBERG. Amsterdam 1938 


Apollonius Rhodius. [GNAz KuLessa. Zur Bilder- 
sprache des Apollonios von Rhodes. Pages 66. Nisch- 
kowsky, Breslau 1938 (Dissertation) 

Aristotle. PAul, VAN SCHILFGAARDE. 
van Aristoteles. Leiden 1938 

Organon. V, Les Topiques. Volumes I 
(Books. 1-4) and II (Books 5-8). ‘Translation and notes 
by J. Tricor. Pages xii, 165, 209. Vrin, Paris 1939 30 
fr. each 

WI, Les réfutations sophistiques. 
Translation and notes by J. Tricot. Pages x, 155. Vrin, 
Paris 1939. 30 fr. 

Augustine. La vision d’Ostie. Sa 
place dans la vie et l’ocuvre de saint Augustin. Paris 
1938 

Ausonius. [ovis ANtToNius Jouar. De 
magistraat Ausonius. Nijmegen 1938 

Cicero. K. Sprey. Marcus ‘Tullius Cicero, Een 
hbiographie. Amsterdam 1938 

Ephraem Syrus. Der Paulustext des hl. Ephram aus 
seinem armenisch erhaltenen Paulinenkommentar, un- 
tersucht und rekonstruiert yon Jos—ErpH Moritor. Pages 
viii, 44, iv, 167. Papstliches Bibelinstitut, Rome 1938 
(Monumenta biblica et ecclesiastica, 4) 

Eusekius. [kENEO | documenti constant- 
iniani della ‘Vita Constantini’ di Eusebio di Cesarea. 
Pages xiv, 226. Pont. Univ. Gregoriana, Rome 1938 
(Analecta Gregoriana, 13) 15 L. 

Gellius. ANprEA MiAzzo. <Aulo Géllio. Sua gente, 
sua terra natale, data della nascita ¢ della morte. Pages 
21. Tumminelli, Palermo 1938 

Gregory of Nazianzus. STEPHAN. Die Soteriol- 
ogie des hl. Gregor von Nazianz. Pages xi, 40. Mis- 
sionsdr. St. Gabriel, Médling 1938 

Heliodorus. Aethiopica, ed. by ArisTipE CoLoNNa. 
Pages lix, 381. R. off. poligrafica, Rome 1938 (Ser. Gr. 
et Lat. iussu B. Mussolini cons. R. Acad. Lyne. ed.) 


De ziclkunde 


Philo. Juurp Hart Christus’ offer bij 
Paulus vergelekcn met de offeropyattingen van Philo. 


‘Wageningen 1938 


Plato. HogNDERVANGER. Proeve van onder- 
zoek naar Platoon’s opvatting van de sophistiek. Zut- 
phen 1938 

Seneca. NokM Nn ‘I. Pratt, Dramatic Suspense 
in Seneca and in his Greek Precursors. Pages 120. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton 1939 $2 

Servius. Epitnh Owen The Notes on 
Philosophy in the Commentary of Servius on the 


, 


Eclogues, the Georgics, and the Aeneid of Vergil. Pages 
(ix), 200. (1938) (Dissertation) 

Tacitus. J. D. M. CorNnerisseEN. Hooft en Tacitus. 
Bijdrage tot de kennis van de vaderlandsche geschiedenis 
in de eerste helft der 17de eeuw. Nijmegen 1938 

Xenophon. Gerrit JAN WoLDINGA. Xenophons Sym- 
posium. Hilversum 1938 


LITERARY HISTORY 

Borcer, JOHANNES WOLFGANG. Die Schreiber bei den 
alten Griechen, R6mern und Deutschen. Philol. Disputa- 
tion d. Universitat Wittenberg vom 15 April 1668. Die 
Universitat Wittenberg in der zweiten Halfte des 17. 
Jahrhunderts. Kommentar u. Erl. zur Disputation v. Dr. 
Emu, Eucen Pages 48. Familienverb. Birger, 
Westgarthausen b. Crailsheim 1939 

HABERLE, JAKOB. Untersuchungen iiber den ionischen 
Prosastil. Pages xi, 115. Munich 1938 (Dissertation) 

Ricuter, Hans EpserHarp. Ubersetzen und Uber- 
setzungen in der rémischen Literatur. Pages 93. Tage- 
blatt Haus, Coburg 1938 (Dissertation) 

SALANITRO, Ninus. Nugae criticae. Pages 23. Lof- 
fredo, Naples 1939 5 L. 

FriepricH. Caesar, Cato und For- 
tuna bei Lucan. Mit 3 Exkursen zur Aeneis. Pages 83. 
Kurze Inhaltswiederg., pages 7. Christians, Hamburg 
1938 


PHILOLOGY. I,INGUISTICS. GRAMMAR 

Association Budé. Supplément critique de 1’Associa- 
tion Guillaume Budé, X (1938). Revue des publ. 
étrangéres relatives a la philologie classique. Les Belles 
Lettres, Paris 1939 50 fr. 

JANSSEN, Harry H. Semantische opmerkingen over 
het oudchristelijk latijn. Utrecht 1938 

Juret, A. C. La phonétique latine. Les Belles Lettres, 
Paris 1938 16 fr. 

... Principes de métrique grecque et latine. 
Les Belles Lettres, Paris 1938 10 fr. 

Kuiper, F. B. J. Zum Herkunft von lat. i s t e. 
Amsterdam 1938 (Mededeelingen der kon. Neder- 
landsche Akad. van Wetensch. Afd. Letterk. N. R. 
dl. 1, no. 9) 

MouRMANN, CuHrisTiINE. De struktuur van het oud 
christelijk Latijn. Nijmegen 1938 

Rovert, Louis. Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques. 
Champion, Paris 1939 (Bibl. de l’Ecole des Hautes- 
Rtudes, fase. 272) 90 fr. 

ScHwyzeEr, Epuarp. Griechische Grammatik, auf d. 
Grundlage v. Karl Brugmanns griech. Grammatik, Bd. 
1 Lig. 2: Wortbildg. u. Flexion. Pages xlvii, 415-842. 
Beck, Munich 1939 Band 1 52 M., Lfg. 2 alone 25 M. 

Wei.BacH, Maria, Die Formen der Aufforderung in 
der griechischen Lyrik. Pages vi, 79. Lengericher 
Handelsdr., Lengerich i. W. 1938 (Dissertation) 


ANCIENT SCIENCE 

Cuaporski, Kurt. Zur Behandlung der Tuberkulose 
von den Altesten Zeiten bis zur Mitte des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts. Pages 81. Kleinert, Quakenbriick 1938 (Dis- 
sertation) 

NEuGEBAUER, Otto. Uber cine Methode zur Distanz- 
bestimmung Alexandria-Rom bei Heron. 2. Pages 11. 
Munksgaard, Copenhagen 1939 (Det Kgl. Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Meddel- 
elser, 26.7) .50 kr. 

Rey, Asner. La maturité de la pensée scientifique en 
Gréce. Pages 576. Michel, Paris 1939 (L’évolution de 
lhumanité. La science dans l’antiquité, 30) 45 fr. 
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ROMAN LAW 

ALBERTARIO, Eminio. Corso di diritto romano. Le 
obbligazioni. Parte generale, III. Pages 418, Giuffré, 
Milan 1938 50 L. 

Besta, Enrico. Fonti del diritto italiano dalla caduta 
dell’Impero romano sino ai tempi nostri. Pages 237. 
CepaM, Padua 1938 10 

Boyer, G. Le pacte extinctif d’action en droit civil 
romain. Pages 134. Recueil Sirey, Paris 1939 (Extrait 
du Recueil de l’Académie de législation 1937-1938) 25 fr. 

Mascut, Carto ALperto. Studi sull’interpretazionc 
dei legati. Verba e voluntas. Pages viii, 124. Vita e 
pensiero, Milan 1938 (Pubbl. dell’Univ. Cattolica del S. 
Cuore, Serie II, Scienze giuridiche, 63) 12 L. 

GIovANNI. La_ simulazione nei negozi 
giuridici. Studio di diritto romano. Pages 237. CEDAM, 
Padua 1938 30 L. 

ScarRLATA Fazio, MARIANO. La successione codicillare. 
Pages 226. Guiffré, Milan 1939 (R. Univ. di Catania, 
Pubblic. della Facolta di Giurisprudenza) 30 L. 

Scumipt, GUNTER. Die Abschaffung der Konsular- 
gerichtsbarkeit in Agypten. Pages vii, 131. Mayr, Wiirz- 
burg 1938 (Dissertation) 

Scritti di diritto e di economia in onore di Flaminio 
Mancaleoni. Pages xii, 623. Gallizzi, Sassari (Studi 
sassaresi, Serie II, 16) 85 L. 


RELIGION. MYTHOLOGY 

ANNECCHINO, Ratmonpo. Riflessi del ciclo troiano 
nella Campania. Pages 20. Unione, Naples 1938 

Erssretpt, Orto. Ras Schamra und Sanchunjaton. 
Pages x, 157. Niemeyer, Halle 1939 (Beitrage zur Re- 
ligionsgeschichte d. Altertums, H. 4) 10 M. 

LoMMEL, HERMAN. Der arische Kriesgott. Pages 
76. Klostermann, Frankfurt a. M. 1939 (Religion u. 
Kultur d. alten Arier, Bd. 2) 3 M. 

Peeters, F. Le culte de Jupiter en Espagne d’aprés 
les inscriptions. Pages 157-193, 853-886, 4 tables. Brus- 
sels 1938 (From Revue belge de Philologie et d’histoire, 
17 [1938]) 

Pestatozza, Leto phytia e le Ekdysia. 
Pages 21. Hoepli, Milan 1938 6 L. 

REINER, Eucen. Die rituelle Totenklage der Griechen. 
Pages x, 124. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart and Berlin 1938 
(Tiibinger Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, H. 30) 
(Dissertation) 7.50 M. 

VIKOLLEAUD, CHARLES. La déesse Anat. Poéme de 
Ras Shamra publ. trad. et commenté. Pages vi, 113, ill., 
13 plates. Geuthner, Paris 1939 (Coll. B. A. H. XXVIII; 
Mission de Ras Shamra, IV) 200 fr. 


BIBLICAL STUDIES: OLD TESTAMENT 


CHAMBERLIN, GEorGIA LoutsE. Making the Bible 
Live. Pages 393. University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
1939 $3 

Groussouw, WiLLELM. The Coptic Versions of the 
Minor Prophets. A contribution to the study of the 
Septuagint. Pages xii, 126. Pont. Biblical Institute, Rome 
1938 (Monumenta biblica et ecclesiastica, 3) 

Lovs, Apo.pHE. La religion d’Israél. Hachette, Paris 
1939 (Coll. Histoire des Religions) 20 fr. 

Lucas, A. The Route of the Exodus of the Israel- 
ites from Egypt. Longmans, Green, New York 1939 
$1.35 


Ricciotti, G. Histoire d’Israél. I, Des origines a 


l’exil. Pages 562, 128 figures, 8 maps, tables. Picard, 
Paris 1939 75 fr. 


SyOperc, Ertk. Gott und die Stinder im_palastin- 
ischen Judentum, Nach d. Zeugnis der Tannaiten u. d. 
apokryphisch-pseudepigraph. Literatur. Pages xxiii, 286, 
Kohihammer, Stuttgart 1938 (Beitrage zur Wissenschaf; 
vom Alten u. Neuen Testament. F. 4, H. 27) (Disser- 
tation) 12 M. 


BIBLICAL STUDIES: NEW TESTAMENT 


LowrHer. ‘The Story of 
Christ and the Early Church, topically arranged from 
the New Testament. Pages 336, ill., maps. Macmillan, 
New York 1939 $1.50 

Fincu, R. G. The Synagogue lectionary and the 
New. Testament: a study of the 3-year cycle of read- 
ings from the Law and the Prophets as a contribution 
to New Testament chronology. Pages 108. S.P.C.K., 
London 1939 6s. 

Hosxkigr, H. C. A commentary on the various read- 
ings in the text of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
Chester Beatty papyrus (c. 200 a.p.) Pages 82. Quar- 
itch, London 1939 3s. 6d. 

Kenyon, Sir Freperic. Our Bible and the ancient 
manuscripts. Pages 278, ill., 32 plates. Eyre, London 
1939 10s. 6d. 

Knox, LAwreENCE. St. Paul and the Church 
of the Gentiles. Pages 271. Macmillan, New York 1939 

Vine, W. E. An Expository Dictionary of New 
Testament Words: a comprehensive dictionary of the 
original Greek words with their precise meanings for 
English readers, Volume I. Pages 346. Oliphant, Lon- 
don 1939 10s. 6d. 

Wu.son, Dororny F. The Gospel Sources: Some re- 
sults of modern scholarship. Pages 91. Macmillan, New 
York 1939 $0.75 

WorpswortH, J., and H. J. Waite. Novum Testa- 
mentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi Latine. Part 2 
fasc. 6. Pages 108. Oxford University Press, Oxford 
1939 15s. 


SCHOOLBOOKS, TEACHING 


Doornik, NicorAAs GeRARDUS MARIA vAN. De mod- 
erne gymnasiast tegenover zijn klassicke vorming. 
Groningen 1938 

Frores D’Arcais, Giuseppe. Lineamenti storia 
della pedagogia. Volume I: Antichita e medio evo, 2nd 
ed. rev. Pages xx, 127. Cepam, Padua 1939 7 L. 

GEEREBAERT, A., and P. Contin. Selections from the 
Greek Lyrics. Text, pages 72; Vocabulary and Notes, 
pages 144. Fordham University Bookstore, New York 
1939 $1 

Losesy, P. J. Roman Aeneas. Selections from Vir- 
gil’s Aeneid (I-V1) with a connecting narrative in Eng- 
lish. Pages 214, map (end papers). Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 1939 $0.84 

ScHrickE, —. Cinquante versions latines de bacca- 
lauréat. 3¢ série, sans traductions. Vuibert, Paris 1939 
4.30 fr. 


Smitu, G. Bernarp. School Certificate Latin: a re- 


vision course. Pages 72. Wheaton, London 1939 1s. 3d. 


FICTION 
Anperson, Paut. Pugnax the Gladiator. Pages xvi, 
296, ill. Appleton-Century, New York 1939 $2 
Kromouicki, JosepH. The Last Struggle. Pages 182. 
Meador, Boston 1939 $1.50 
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